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JOHN W. BUNN.* 

John W. Bunn, pioneer Springfield banker and business 
man, close friend of Abraham Lincoln, died at the family 
residence, 435 South Sixth Street, Monday afternoon, June 
7th, 1920. 

John W. Bunn was the son of Henry and Mary Bunn. 
He was born in Hunterdon County, New Jersey, June 21, 1831, 
and at the time he left his native state to come to Springfield 
he was living on a farm near Milf ord. On arriving here he 
entered the employ of his brother Jacob Bunn, who had come 
to Springfield ten years previous, as a clerk in the latter 's 
wholesale grocery house. In 1858 he became a partner in the 
firm organized as the "J. and J. W. Bunn Company' ' which 
was later succeeded by " John W. Bunn and Company.' ' 

Jacob Bunn had returned to Milf ord on a visit, and took 
with him wonderful stories of the rolling prairies and fruitful 
fields of Illinois of the great new western State, and of the 
very fine place it was in which to live. John, with all of a 
young boy's adventurous longing to see something of the 
world himself, and not just through another's eyes, heard 
these stories with secret hopes of some day striking the west- 
ward trail and feasting his own eyes on the wonders it un- 
folded. One day during his brother's visit John was out in a 
field near his farm home busy at the necessary but uninterest- 
ing task of picking up stones from the field and loading them 
into a wheelbarrow. This was done in order to clear the 
ground for cultivation and also to get the stones for fence 
making. Every one who has ever been in the East knows the 
rock-piled fences of that section, vine woven, charming, pic- 
turesque, inviting one to climb over and explore the other 
side, to wander away from their confines and down grassy 
glades — grassy, that is between the boulders and outcropping 

•The above sketch of John W. Bunn is taken largely from the articles published 
by the Illinois State Register and the Illinois State Journal, Springfield, at the time of 
Mr. Bunn's death, and from personal remembrances of friends. 
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stones — or up little mountains that have strayed away from 
the greater ranges. It is certain that John Bunn had no eye 
however for the picturesque qualities of the fence those stones 
he was picking up should build. He had only a young boy's 
dislike of the irksome, tedious, uninviting task. What boy 
wants to pick up stones when there are fields and hills to 
wander through, or streams in which to fish? "What would 
you think,' ' Jacob suddenly said to his brother, "if I should 
tell you that out where I live we have field after field, with 
acres upon acres where you couldn't get enough stones to fill 
a wheel barrow?" John looked at his older brother for a 
moment, then replied, "I would say that I'd like to go out 
there to live. I'd like to get out of doing work like this. I'd 
like to see a different country." 

His brother promised then to bring him out west to live. 
He did not make the return trip with Jacob at that time, but 
some months latter when three men from Springfield who had 
come from the same section of New Jersey went back there to 
visit, Jacob Bunn sent for his brother to come out with them. 

That journey was possibly the most eventful John Bunn 
ever took in his life. He liked to recall the wonder of it, and 
often told of it most interestingly. The details were always 
fresh in his mind, for the novelty and strangeness of the trip 
was never lost to him. The journey was made by water and 
stage coach. The first step of the journey to Buffalo, was 
made by way of the Erie canal. From there on to Chicago the 
trip lay over both land and water. Sometimes they traveled 
by stage coaches, sometimes by boat. But from Chicago to 
Springfield, the trip was made entirely by stage coach. Mr. 
Bunn was in a constant state of amazement at the wonderful 
expanse of prairie land through which he passed after he had 
reached Illinois. Being spring time, the fields were at the 
height of fresh green beauty. Woodlands, great trees rearing 
against the sky, softly rolling prairies and gentle dales, then 
miles and miles of free sweeping distance. 

The three men with whom he travelled had a great deal 
of fun with Mr. Bunn, and these instances have often formed 
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the ground for humorous anecdotes with which he used to 
regale his companions. 

For one thing they told him stories of the savage Indians 
they would find all along the way. The young lad had pro- 
vided himself with a huge pistol which he had ready for any 
emergency, and was on the lookout for occasion to use it. He 
wasn't scared, but he was ready. And nothing happened. 
The Indians they did meet were friendly and helpful. And 
the boy realized that he had been the victim of a good joke. 
But then he had never travelled west before. So he hadn't 
known what he might expect as they told him. 

Mr. Bunn in speaking of the early days in Springfield 
said, "I came here in 1847 just after Mr. Lincoln had been 
elected to Congress.' ' (He was elected in 1846.) Mr. Bunn's 
acquaintance with Lincoln began almost immediately. Lin- 
coln was Jacob Bunn's lawyer for both his bank and grocery 
business, and as John Bunn grew to handle the accounts for 
the grocery business, he dealt with Lincoln in business 
matters. 

The first occasion on which Lincoln was of assistance to 
Mr. Bunn, in any contest came several years later. Being 
then about twenty-one years of age, he decided to run for city 
treasurer. He came out of a restaurant one day and met 
Lincoln with another man. Bunn stopped to talk to the other 
man, explaining that he was running for the office and would 
like some support. Lincoln spoke up with — "Well, you've got 
two votes right here, his and mine." 

From that time on their acquaintance and association 
grew, the association ripening to a degree of intimacy which 
resulted in John W. Bunn being probably one of the closest 
friends Lincoln ever had. 



In time John W. Bunn became a partner in his brother's 
grocery business, the firm name changing from "J. Bunn" 
to J. and J. W. Bunn. They were clients of Lincoln's whose 
office was then near what is the south entrance to Myers 
Brothers' clothing store or the elevator entrance to the Myers 
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Building. A bronze tablet will mark this location — placed 
by the Myers Brothers. 

The Lincoln and Bunn families were friends. Mrs. Jacob 
Bunn was a very handsome woman with a stately presence. 
She has been described as " queenly." She was an admirable 
hostess and often entertained Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln. John 
Bunn was a frequent guest at the Lincoln home. 

When Lincoln was nominated for president, a group of 
ten men, of whom Judge Stephen T. Logan, James C. Con- 
kling (father of Clinton L. Conkling), Jacob Bunn, Eobert 
Irwin, and John Bunn were a part, contributed five hundred 
dollars each to the expenses of the campaign. This consti- 
tuted a fund out of which the expenses of the campaign should 
be paid. Some people are of the opinion that the men raised 
more money as it was needed. This fund was used for many 
things in connection with the campaign of Lincoln for presi- 
dent. There were many visiting delegations of people from 
different parts of the country who came to see him up to the 
time he went to Washington. These people had to be enter- 
tained in some fashion while in the city, and it would have 
been impossible to do so altogether at the Lincoln home or 
by the Lincoln family. Through Mr. Bunn and his group of 
friends this was made possible. Lincoln had not been told 
who made up this group of men or how the money was raised. 
Mr. Bunn acted as spokesman for the group and as disbursing 
agent. Before going to Washington, Lincoln asked Mr. Bunn 
for the amount of his "debt." Mr. Bunn is said to have re- 
plied, "Nothing." Lincoln insisted upon knowing who had 
assisted him x and to what extent, and was then told. Up to 
that time he had never known. 

During Lincoln's campaign for president he was given 
headquarters in the Court House, then the State House. Lin- 
coln at that time had no money to hire a secretary or office 
manager. John Hay, a brother of the late Charles E. Hay of 
Springfield, afterwards Secretary of State and widely known 
in later years as a writer had come to Springfield as a mere 
lad to study law in the office of his uncle, Milton Hay. This 
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uncle, in talking things over with Lincoln and his friends, 
said: "Well, I've got a nephew who will never be a lawyer. 
He may be a poet some day, and he can at least write good 
English. He can be your secretary.' ' 

So John Hay became Lincoln's secretary. Later Mr. 
Lincoln took young Hay to Washington with him, which prob- 
ably gave him his start, and from this humble beginning a 
statesman and author was made. This is just one of the many 
inside stories of things connected with the life of Lincoln 
which Mr. Bunn has handed down to history. 

Mr. Bunn himself held some public offices, although he 
never was an out and out politician. He was more a man 
interested in the future of his city and state, an interest which 
he always retained. He was elected city treasurer for the 
years 1857, 1858, 1859. From 1859 to 1898 he served as 
treasurer of the State Board of Agriculture; from 1861 
until 1865 he was pension agent for the State of Illinois, hav- 
ing been appointed by President Lincoln. He also served as 
treasurer of the University of Illinois from the time of its 
organization in 1868 until 1893, and was a member of the 
Republican State Committee from 1872 to 1876, and from 
1900 to 1902. In 1871 he became a partner in the wholesale 
boot and shoe business of "M. Selz & Company" of Chicago, 
which later was incorporated under the name of "Selz- 
Schwab & Company," holding the office of vice-president for 
a number of years prior to his death. He became president 
of the Marine Bank of Springfield in May, 1903. 

Mr. Bunn was a member of the Chicago and Union 
League Clubs of Chicago, and the Sangamo and Illini Clubs 
of Springfield. He was appointed by Governor Dunne on the 
Illinois Centennial commission. Because of his varied busi- 
ness experiences and his knowledge of banking, Mr. Bunn was 
naturally given positions of trust where the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience was needed. And having worked 
up from the ranks in the business world, he was well qualified 
to exercise shrewd and accurate judgment of men and affairs, 
a quality which Mr. Bunn possessed to a remarkable degree 
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in recent times, in spite of his advanced age and his increas- 
ing retirement from the business world. 

Accumulating a considerable share of the world's goods 
early in life, Mr. Bunn was always generous in the extreme 
where any call was made upon his charity or kindness of 
heart, and where the affairs of his community were con- 
cerned. The full story of his good deeds will never be told. 
Many a successful business man owes his rise in fortune to 
Mr. Bunn's assistance in the early hard days. Many a young 
lad was given an education which would never have been his 
but for the generosity and kindness of nature of John W. 
Bunn, and many a woman left with children on her hands 
to educate and support has appealed to Mr. Bunn with re- 
sults which are to his everlasting credit. 

In the matter of civic affairs, John W. Bunn was easily 
Springfield's leading philanthropist. There is scarcely a 
public building in the city but that bears some mark of his 
contribution. The Lincoln Library is one excellent example 
of this. Mr. Bunn was always interested in the public library. 
Years before the Lincoln Library was built, Mr. Bunn assisted 
in establishing a subscription library which was open to the 
public. He was one of the leading contributors to this, and 
took an active interest in its management and care. This 
library was maintained in the front half of the building over 
Coe's book store. Mrs. Hannah Lamb Kimball, later Mrs. 
John M. Palmer, wife of the fifteenth governor of Illinois, 
was the librarian. History has it that a romance begun in 
this library resulted in the marriage of Hannah Lamb Kim- 
ball and Governor Palmer. 

When the Lincoln Library was founded and built, grow- 
ing out of the public library idea of which Mr. Bunn was the 
sponsor, Mr. Bunn was made the president of the Board of 
Directors, and served in this capacity, and as a member sub- 
sequently for many years. It was only in the latter part of 
1917, that he began to miss the meetings. His presence was 
also a source of interest to every other member of the Board. 

Mr. H. C. Remann, the librarian, said that in the old 
days, when the business of the board had been transacted, 
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every member looked forward with eagerness to the remi- 
niscent period which followed when Mr. Bunn, with rare 
humor and great accuracy, would relate occurrences in the 
early life of Lincoln and his association with him. Anecdotes 
which have never found their way into print were recounted 
at the meetings, and those privileged to hear them from Mr. 
Bunn's lips, never forgot the relish and delight he took in 
telling them. 



JOHN W. BUNN. 



In the death of John W. Bunn, Springfield has lost one 
of its most valuable citizens. For seventy-three years, more 
than the allotted lifetime of man, he has been connected with 
the business affairs of the community, and his influence all 
that time has been constructive and in the interest of the 
public welfare. 

John W. Bunn shunned the glare of publicity and showed 
a modesty rare in these days among successful men of busi- 
ness, and yet he took not only an abiding interest but an 
honorable part in public affairs. He helped in the upbuild- 
ing of many public institutions and to him the Illinois State 
Fair and the University of Illinois owe much for the efforts 
he expended in their behalf while officially connected with 
them. A loyal member of the republican party he was for 
many years active in State politics and for many years was a 
member of the State Central Committee. As a member of the 
Lincoln Library Board during the past four years and as an 
active participant in many local activities to which he not only 
lent his personal aid, but gave liberally of his substance, he 
proved his value as a citizen of Springfield. There are few 
charitable and humane movements of the past years to which 
he has not contributed willingly and liberally. 

As a banker, manufacturer and merchant, his name is 
widely known, and the news of his death will be received with 
deep regret in many parts of the country. In Springfield his 
passing will be mourned as that of almost the last of the 
pioneer business men who gave the best of their lives to build- 
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ing up the city and whose faith and works were the foundation 
upon which it now stands. 

His long life of eighty-eight years covered the whole span 
of the real development of the middle west. Here at its very 
center he learned the lessons that enabled him to meet the 
rapidly changing conditions as they came and pluck from 
them success. He was the friend and contemporary of 
Abraham Lincoln and the galaxy of great men who made 
Illinois conspicuous in the past. Out of the experiences of 
his youth and the achievements of his manhood have grown 
the things that made his life a real and living factor in the 
growth of the community that he has served so well for so 
many years. 



JUDGE MERRITT W. PINCKNEY. 

Judge Merritt Willis Pinckney, friend of Chicago chil- 
dren, died at his home, 5758 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, June 
7, 1920. 

Death was not unexpected. The judge has been seriously 
ill for some time. He was forced to leave the bench about 
two weeks ago when a cold developed into tonsilitis. An in- 
fection of the mouth caused a fresh attack of kidney trouble, 
from which he had suffered intermittently during twenty 
years. 

Merritt W. Pinckney was born at Mt. Morris, Ogle 
County, Illinois, on December 12, 1859, and received his edu- 
cation at the Rock River seminary of which his father, Daniel 
J. Pinckney, was president. His mother was Margaret C. 
Hitt. In 1881 he was graduated from Knox College at Gales- 
burg, 111., and in 1883 graduated from the Union College of 
Law with the degree of LL. B., being valedictorian of his 
class. 

On July 24, 1885, he married Miss Mary Van Vechten of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, after having been admitted to the Illinois 
bar. 



